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Far Eastern Peac 


Conference 
* 


Mr. Mowat: The General Assembly of the United Nations meets 
tomorrow to decide on the participants in the Far Eastern Peace Con- 
ference, which, according to the terms of the Korean truce, must meet 
within ninety days, that is to say, before October 27. We read in the 
paper this morning that the United States has agreed that Russia might 
be one of the participants in this conference. 

Morgenthau, what do you think of the objectives of the United States 
awhen it enters the peace conference? 


, Mr. MorcentHau: There is little doubt, in view of the statements 
which have been made by the President and by the Secretary of State, 
that our aim is unification of Korea under a democratically elected 
government, which, under present conditions, means the Rhee govern- 
ment. I do not believe that one can go any farther in stating our aims, 
because there are so many contradictory statements and commitments 
with regard to methods by which we are trying to achieve this basic 
aim—the unification of Korea under a democratic government. 


_ Mr. Mowat: Lach, what do you think of the commitments which 
we have already entered into with Rhee perhaps in regard to the 
conference. 


Mr. Lac: On that question I think that your guess is as good as 
mine. We have heard various pronouncements made by statesmen of 
important positions, none of which seemed to yield very much fruitful 
information. I would assume that the United States has committed 
itself to Rhee to the extent that it will walk out of the political confer- 
ence if the Communists insist upon using the conference as a forum 
or as a propaganda sounding board. I do not know whether the Com- 
munists will play on the Rhee terror question, but I think that there 
is no question but what they will condemn Rhee as a “running dog 
of the American imperialists.” This, I think, we may expect to hear 
in the conference discussions. 


Mr. Mowat: Would they not perhaps have some justification in that 
they could point to a certain amount of terror which I believe existed, 


] 


thanks to the South Korean government, in 1950 after the UN forces 
had pushed north of the Thirty-eighth Parallel? 


Mr. Lact: There is no question in my mind at all but that we have 
backed a man who is going to be a very hard maverick to handle. 
Whether or not he will proceed according to Hoyle—proceed accord- - 
ing to what we think he ought to do or ought not to do—is a very” 
serious question of the next few months. I have a very definite feeling » 
that Rhee, being a Korean nationalist of long standing (his nationalism - 
going back to 1895), will hold to his line very closely. The likelihood - 
of his being in an arbitrating mood is pretty difficult to imagine. I 
think that Mrs. Rhee probably stated it very well when she said, “My 
husband is too old to be patient.” 


| 
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Mr. Mowat: I wonder if we might not get at the problems of the: 
conference by thinking for a moment what might be some of the ob- + 
jections of the Communists to a settlement which involved unification 
under South Korea—objections in which, I think, some of the partici- | 
pants in the conference might well join. 


Mr. MorcentHau: There is, of course, no doubt that the Commu- - 
nists will never agree to this unification of Korea under Rhee. For the : 
purposes of our policy and our discussion here it is beside the point: 
to ask whether the Communists are right or wrong in this. It is a fact : 
which I think we have simply to take into account that under no cir- | 
cumstances will the Communists agree to the unification of Korea. 
under Rhee. The reason for this intransigence is to be found, I think, , 
first of all, in the history of the relations between Korea and China.. 
During the overwhelming majority of years during which Korea has } 
existed as a unified state it has been under the control of China. From | 
the third century before Christ to the end of the nineteenth century} 
it has been under Chinese direct or indirect control with the exception ; 
of perhaps one to two hundred years when the Japanese were able! 
to control Korea or at least to dispute the unchallenged control by? 
China over Korea. It was only when the Chinese became so weak that : 
they could not help themselves any more that other nations, Japan and | 
Russia, took over the traditional control of China over Korea. 


Mr. Lacu: You are perfectly right, Morgenthau, in pointing to Korea | 
as a natural bridge between China and Japan, and the likelihood of } 
Korea’s becoming a unified and independent national entity is pretty | 
unlikely in terms of our historical experience. 
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_ I would add, however, that not only do we have China and Japan 
to consider in this matter now, but we also, as in the past, have Russia’s 
interests which go back to the early part of this century. And also from 
more recent times, it is very well to point out that the United States 
in one way or another has assumed Japan’s traditional role in the Far 
East. So we now have, not a question of China and Japan struggling 
for control of the Korean peninsula, but the picture of China backed 
by Russia and Japan backed by the United States struggling to control 
the Korean peninsula. 


- Mr. Morcenruau: That is absolutely correct. What you have said 
points to the second element in the situation to which I want to refer. 
That is the objective geographic position in which Korea finds itself 
between Japan, China, and the Soviet Union. In other words, there is 
nothing arbitrary in that traditional Chinese dominance over Korea, 
and the opposite situation of Japan to that dominance is that those two 
factors follow on the objective geographic and strategic situation of 
Korea. 

In other words, Korea in the hands of a potentially hostile power 
is for China and Russia a dagger directed against their vital interests; 
and, looked at from the point of view of Japan and now, temporarily 
at least, from that of the United States, Korea in the possession of China 
or Russia is a dagger directed against the vital interests of Japan. 


Mr. Lacu: There is also another factor underlying this latent hos- 
ility and more active hostility between China and Japan over Korea, 
and that is the rice question, which is sometimes completely ignored 
n Western calculations of this matter. The rice question is a very seri- 
yus one for China and Japan, both of them being countries unable to 
support themselves from their own resources. In very recent times, of 
sourse, Korea has not been in a position to be a rice-producing area, 
vor has Indochina. Since World War II, as a matter of fact, Thailand 
yas been the only Far Eastern area which has produced a considerable 
urplus of rice for export. If Korea should be neutralized, or if Korea 
n some way should be returned to peace and stability, it would cer- 
ainly be advantageous both to Japan and to China, and, as a fact, es- 
ential to both, that the rice of Korea should be available to both of her 


arge neighbors. 


Mr. Mowat: There are other economic circumstances which make 


| 
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neighboring powers very much concerned with Korea’s future. Howy 
about industrial resources? | 


Mr. MorcentHau: I do not believe at the moment that the industria 
resources of Korea are of any importance. They may be a potential fac 
tor, but certainly at the moment this is a very secondary or a very rela- 
tively unimportant factor in the over-all situation. The really important 
factor, aside from the rice problem, is the strategic location of Korea, 
which has determined the policies of the adjacent great powers for con- 
siderably more than two thousand years, and this question has abso 
lutely nothing to do with the ideological conflict between Western de- 
mocracies and Chinese communism. I would go so far as to say that— 
and this is not a speculation; it is borne out by history—any Chineses 
government would look with great disfavor on the advance of any po 
tentially hostile power to the Yalu River and would oppose that ad- 
vance if it had the means of doing so. . 


Mr. Lacu: Yes, particularly when one thinks of the proximity of thes 
Yalu River to Peking and to the great industrial base of Manchuria 
and so on. It would be very much as if a foreign power were in occu: 
pation of Canada just north of New York City. 


Mr. Mowat: If Korea has always been subject to pressures of thisé 
sort from her neighbors, how do you explain the tremendous national- 
ism which seems always to have been a part of Korea? 


Mr. Lacr: I think that there is a very interesting parallel which: 
should be drawn between Korean nationalism and Polish national- 
ism. Because those two have been frustrated, there is a tremendousé 
intensity of feeling which has gone on for as long as Korea has been) 
frustrated, which is practically all her history. I do not expect that thes 
Koreans will accept anything except full national sovereignty ver 
readily; the likelihood is that any kind of an arrangement satisfactory 
to the large powers concerned will probably be unsatisfactory to thes 
Korean nationalists. 


Mr. Mowar: Does that mean, then, that Rhee is speaking for < 
Koreans, north as well as south, when he makes the strong standl 
which he has been making? 


Mr. Lacu: I think that all Koreans are nationalists, whether they are! 
Communists or whether they are in the Rhee camp. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Then really we are confronted with an impasse} 
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so far as a solution of the Korean problem is concerned on the terms 
of either side. What the Communists want—the domination of all 
Korea—is unacceptable to us for good objective reasons; and what we 
want—the unification of all Korea under Rhee—is equally unaccept- 
able to the Communists. I think that those are the positions in which 
the two parties to the Korean war enter into this political conference. 
[ should say that those positions are not very promising for a satisfac- 
tory permanent political settlement. 


Mr. Mowat: Would the conference not then have to turn to other 
possible solutions? In fact, it obviously will be necessary, since it is un- 
likely in any conference for one side to get all its objectives and the 
other side none of them at all. What do you think might be another 
Sr some sort of way out of this impasse? 


"Mr. Lacu: There have been proposals made many times in the past 
and many times more recently that Korea should be neutralized in 
much the same way that Switzerland has been neutralized by inter- 
national agreement. 


Mr. Mowar: This would involve the withdrawal, then, of the armies 


on both sides? 


Mr. MorcentHau: It certainly would involve that, and it would in- 
volve the much more difficult question of how to neutralize Mr. Syng- 
man Rhee. This is a problem which neither Mr. Dulles, our Secretary 
of State, nor Mr. Robertson, our Assistant Secretary of State for the 
Far East, has thus far been able to solve. 


Mr. Mowat: Would it not be possible for some sort of international 
‘orce to which several countries contributed contingents to occupy 
orea? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This opens other interesting possibilities. Given 
he fact of the intense nationalism to which Lach has referred which 
xists in Korea, how are we going to find a force which has to amount 
o a couple of hundred thousand men to control the four-hundred- 
housand-man-strong army of South Korea? This is a problem which 
taggers the imagination, if it does not defy all rational solutions. 


Mr. Mowat: I suppose that that is what neutralization would involve. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Not necessarily. We can imagine neutralization 
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on the following basis: All the great powers interested in the status of 
Korea agree that none of them ought to control Korea and that they’ 
would make the control or attempt to control Korea by any of them 
a case of war; and, after all, our intervention in June, 1950, was based 
exactly on that premise. And also the division of Korea in 1945 
was based on that premise. We could not allow Russia to dominate: 
all Korea; nor could the Russians allow us to control all Korea; and so 
we divided it. When in 1950 the Russian stooges tried to gain control 
of all Korea, we.intervened by means of war. 


Mr. Lacu: It should also be brought out in that connection, Morgen- 
thau, that, when Korea was divided in 1945, it was presumably a line 
drawn up by the military for purposes of accepting the Japanese sur- 
render. This line presumably would have more significance for a long} 
term for the future of Korea than that line was supposed to have had | 
when it was drawn in 1945. On the other hand, I agree with you that: 
in all probability the thing which will happen is that we will return) 
to the status of Korea as it was before the outbreak of the Korean war’ 
in June of 1950, or I suppose that there is the other possibility that we: 
shall postpone the whole situation indefinitely. If this is the case, of: 
course, we can then expect to have considerably more trouble from1 
Syngman Rhee than we have already had. 


Mr. MorcentHav: But of course postponement of the solution means } 
really the continuation of the division of Korea. After all, the division | 
which was achieved in 1945 was also regarded as a mere provisional | 
military line of demarcation which was supposed to have no political | 
significance, but, by the logic of events, it became the political as well | 
as the military frontier between two different states. 

So if the conference—which I think is not unlikely—should simply ' 
be stalemated and adjourn without having achieved anything, it will. 
in actuality have achieved the restoration of the status quo ante June 25,, 
1950—that is, on a little bit different line but roughly on the Thirty- - 
eighth Parallel—and the division of Korea will continue. 

But of course this raises another question: What about Syngman | 
Rhee? You said, and I agree with you, that Syngman Rhee is too old| 
and probably also by nature not quite qualified to be patient. He is} 
essentially an impatient, irrational man. What is he going to do} 
when the conference adjourns without having achieved the unifica-} 
tion of Korea under his auspices? 
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_ Mr. Lacu: I would bring up the further question as to what are 
we going to do if Syngman Rhee does do anything at the end of such 
an inconclusive conference? ; 

' Mr. Morcenruau: But what he is going to do will very much 
depend on what we are going to do, what he thinks we are going 
to do, or what he can force us to do. Syngman Rhee by himself cannot 
do a thing. If Syngman Rhee were all on his own—well, we know what 
almost happened to him in June, 1950. In a couple of weeks he would 
have been a refugee in Japan. So this is going to happen again if he 
cannot count upon our support. But here he is now in an entirely 
different situation from that which he was in, in June, 1950, for we 
—and for very good reasons—are committed to the all-out opposition 
“to the Communist domination of all Korea. This we know, and this 
“Mr. Rhee knows. So, if he starts hostilities again, we cannot afford 
to let him be defeated, any more than we could afford to let him be 
defeated in June, 1950. 


Mr. Mowat: Do you agree with that, Lach? 


Mr. Lacu: I think that probably one has to look at this question 
not only from the point of view of Korea but in terms of the whole 
Far Eastern picture. The question of Korea is one which certainly 
seems to be leading toward an impasse. The question ought to be 
raised whether or not in such a political conference we might not 
be able to work our way out of this impasse by the conclusion of a 
broader settlement in which Korea is simply one part. 

I quite agree with Morgenthau that the whole fabric of even a 
broader settlement may very well be endangered by the actions which 
Syngman Rhee may take. In such a broader settlement, I think that one 
would very definitely have to consider the political demands which 
Communist China has been making since its formal organization 
in October of 1949. Communist China has regularly demanded that 
it be recognized, that it be given the seat of China in the United 
Nations. It seems to me that for a period—at least down to 1950, down 
to the outbreak of the Korean war—the United States was at least 
willing to consider the possibility of recognizing Communist China. 
The United States, I believe, is placed in a rather difficult position on 
this issue since already twenty-seven other nations have recognized 
the legal existence of Communist China. 
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Mr. Morcentuau: Is that so? I was not aware that there were so” 
many. 
Mr. Lacu: I believe that is the correct figure. 


Mr. Mowar: If I follow you correctly, are you arguing that China 
might be willing to consent to the unification of Korea under the 
South Koreans if a seat on the UN was part of the price it received? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would here disagree with this assumption 
rather emphatically. I do not believe for a moment that any Chinese 
government would give up its vital interests in the status of Korea 
for the mere prestige advantage of being admitted to the United 
Nations. I could well imagine that Communist China might agree 
to the neutralization of Korea if the threat to its very existence were 
removed by its recognition as the foremost power in the Far East, 
for, after all, the Korean war is only one factor in an over-all unsettled 
Far Eastern situation. The core of the Far Eastern problem which 
is unsettled is really the disagreement as to whether Communist 
China is here to stay or is going to be overthrown sooner or later, 
with ourselves being in the spearhead of the counterrevolution. This 
is really, in a nutshell, the Far Eastern problem, and the Chinese Com- 
munists know that as well as we ought to know it. So we are not 
going to get an over-all Far Eastern settlement, and a_ beneficial 
influence of that settlement upon the Korean problem, without facing 
squarely that basic issue in the Far East. 


Mr. Mowar: It would certainly involve, would it not, more than 
the seating of China in the UN? 


Mr. Lacu: I think so. This question of recognition is not simply 
a question of prestige, but it is also a question of what comes along 
with recognition; and, from the Chinese Communist point of view, 
what comes along with recognition is a return to the family of nations 
for China, plus much more tangible benefits in terms of trade—trade 
which has been cut off between China and a good part of the Western 
world at least. Japan has had legal freedom to trade with China. 

On the question of Japan it should be brought out that in this whole 
Far Eastern conference picture up to date the vital interest of Japan, 
the independent new Japan, has virtually been ignored by the planners 
on both sides of the picture. This seems to me extremely unrealistic, for 
Japan is going to be an increasingly important factor economically, 
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politically, and in every other way in the whole Far Eastern picture. 
Japan should have a definite place in this conference—Japan as an inde- 


‘pendent and sovereign nation. 


Mr. Mowar: Shall we not find also among China’s demands on the 
agenda something to do with Indochina and our own demands also, 
for that matter? 


Mr. MorcentHavu: Obviously we cannot speak of a Far Eastern settle- 
‘ment without taking into consideration all the points of conflict in the 
Far East. I would personally think that the Indochinese problem is not 
the most important one, because it is to a very great extent beyond the 
control of all the great powers. After all, the Indochinese war started 
out and largely still is an internal war between two factions of the 
‘Indochinese people. So the Chinese Communists can well say that 
Ho Chi Minh has started a war of national liberation, and we have 
no means of telling him to stop that war. Of course they can stop 
the flow of war materials, but they cannot do more. 

A much more important problem, I believe, is the problem of For- 
mosa. There is a symbol of our resolve not to reconcile ourselves to the 
existence of the Communist government of China. In Chiang Kai-shek 
there is conjured the remote threat but still a visible threat of a counter- 
revolution against the Chinese regime. 


Mr. Mowar: Of course, all these matters assume what we are, I 
think, ruling out—namely, that neutralization is a possibility and that 
this would be part of the price of a neutral Korea to which we would 
all agree. It seems to me much more likely that we shall have to ac- 
cept the impasse and come instead either to a continuation of partition 
or perhaps simply to some means of postponing the whole issue for 
another year or two, letting time provide its healing force, as it always 
does. 

Mr. Morcentuau: I would not say that it always does. Sometimes it 
aggravates the situation. It might be that under the present situation we 
will have the resumption of the war on a much larger scale. We ought 
not to forget that real possibility. 


Mr. Mowat: We must hope not. 
Mr. Lacu: I think that the best for which we can hope from the Far 


Eastern conference is the reestablishment of the situation in Korea as 
of before June, 1950. The Soviet Union and China will stand on guard 
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| 
north of the Yalu River, and we will probably stand on guard in Japan 
and Okinawa. Should Syngman Rhee want to go it alone, I am sure 
that the American people would never consent to a resumption of the | 
war on the same basis. Should Rhee act on his own, as well he might, 
we must endeavor to restrain him by pressure, withholding of military 
supplies, or, as Morgenthau suggests, run the danger of a general war. 

So far as the rest of the Far Eastern area is concerned, the best for 
which we can hope is the establishment of committees or other bodies 
brought together for the purpose of studying and making recommenda- 
tions on the recognition of Mao’s regime, the future of Formosa, and 
the cessation of hostilities in Indochina. 
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iy STATEMENTS ON THE KOREAN TRUCE 
* 


Text of Article IV of the Korean Truce Agreements Calling 
for a Political Conference 
Signed July 26, 1953 


ARTICLE IV 


Recommendations to the Governments 


60. In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion, the military commanders of both sides hereby recommend to 
_ the Governments of the countries concerned on both sides that, with- 
= in three (3) months after the armistice agreement is signed and be- 
, comes effective, a political conference of a higher level of both sides 
be held by representatives appointed respectively to settle through 
negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc. 


Address by President Eisenhower on the Korean Truce 
July 26, 1953 
My fellow citizens: 

Tonight we greet with prayers of thanksgiving the official news 
that an armistice was signed almost an hour ago in Korea. It will 
quickly bring to an end the fighting between the United Nations 
forces and the Communist armies. 

For this nation the cost of repelling aggression has been high. 
In thousands of homes it has been incalculable. It has been paid in 
terms of tragedy. : 

With special feelings of sorrow and with solemn gratitude we think 
of those who were called upon to lay down their lives in that far-off 
land to prove once again that only courage and sacrifice can keep 
freedom alive upon the earth. 

To the widows and orphans of this war and to those veterans who 
bear disabling wounds, America renews tonight her pledge of lasting 
devotion and care. 

Our thoughts turn also to those other Americans, wearied by many 
months of imprisonment behind the enemy lines. The swift return of 
all of them will bring joy to thousands of families. It will be evidence 
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of good faith on the part of those with whom we have signed this 
armistice. 

Soldiers, sailors, and airmen of sixteen different countries have stood 
as partners beside us throughout these long and bitter months. Amer- 
ica’s thanks go to each. 

In this struggle we have seen the United Nations meet the chal- 
lenge of aggression, not with pathetic words of protest, but with deeds 
of decisive purpose. 

It is proper that we salute particularly the valorous armies of the 
Republic of Korea, for they have done even more than prove their 
right to freedom. Inspired by President Syngman Rhee, they have 
given an example of courage and patriotism which again demonstrates 
both men of the West and men of the East can fight and work and 
live together, side by side in pursuit of a just and noble cause. 

And so at long last the carnage of war is to cease and the negotia- 
tions of the conference table are to begin. On this Sabbath eve each 
of us devoutly prays that all nations may come to see the wisdom of 
composing differences in this fashion before, rather than after, various 
resorts to brutal and futile battle. 

Now, as we strive to bring about that wisdom, there is, in this 
moment of sober satisfaction, one thought that must discipline our 
emotions and steady our resolutions. It is this: we have won an 
armistice on a single battleground, not peace in the world. 

We may not now relax our guard nor cease our quest. Throughout 
the coming months, during the period of prisoner screening and ex- 
change, and during the possibly longer period of the political con- 
ference which looks toward the unification of Korea, we and our 
United Nations allies must be vigilant against the possibility of un- 
toward developments. 

And, as we do so, we shall fervently strive to insure that this armistice 
will, in fact, bring free peoples one step nearer to a goal of a world 
of peace. 

My fellow citizens, almost ninety years ago, Abraham Lincoln, 
at the end of the war, delivered his Second Inaugural Address. At 
the end of that speech he spoke some words that I think more nearly 
would express the true feelings of America tonight than would any 
other words ever spoken or written. You recall them: “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, 
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to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 
This is our resolve and our dedication. 


Statement by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
on the Korean Armistice 


July 26, 1953 
We welcome the Korean armistice. 


The commander of the United Nations forces, with whom are 
joined the troops of the Republic of Korea, has signed for his com- 


~ mand. The Communist commanders have signed for their commands. 
- We hope that they have acted and will proceed in good faith. How- 


ever, until that is demonstrated, the present armistice is by no means 
the equivalent of assured peace. So we shall not relax our vigilance, 
nor shall we reduce our strength in Korea until future events show 
that this is prudent. 

This is a solemn hour. 

In this hour it is fitting that as God-fearing people we should give 
thanks to the Almighty that the killing of man by man will stop and 
that evil passions will be allayed. This is a precious gain for all who 
believe in human dignity and in the moral law. 

In this hour we rejoice that the shadow of apprehension which, 
for over three years, has darkened many a home is now lifted. Tomor- 
row no new names will be added to the long list of American casual- 
ties. And, also, our thoughts go out eagerly to those of our sons, for 
long months captives of the enemy, who are now to be returned. But 
our mood is also one of sorrow as we think of the many who never will 
return or who return bearing grievous wounds. 

And in this hour let us also think of the cause for which so great 
a sacrifice was made. For the first time in history an international 
organization has stood against an aggressor and has marshaled force 
to meet force. The aggressor, at first victorious, has been repulsed. 
The armistice leaves him in control of less territory than when his 
aggression began, and that territory is largely wasted. 

The North Korean army is virtually extinct, and the Chinese and 
North Korean Communist armies have sustained about two million 
casualties; and, of the-ten million people of North Korea, one out of 
every three has died from war ravages and the inhuman neglect which 
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their rulers have imposed. These tragic results will surely be pondered 
by other potential nominees for aggression-by-satellite. All free nations, _ 
large and small, are safer today because the ideal of collective security 
has been implemented and because awful punishment has been visited 
upon the transgressors. 

In this hour we welcome also the triumph of the principle of political 
asylum. Many of the North Korean and Chinese prisoners of war 
wanted hereafter to live in freedom, and the Communists stubbornly 
resisted and insisted that these prisoners must be forcibly returned. 
Now they have abandoned that position. No prisoner will be returned 
against his will. Freedom is his to choose. 

The consequences of this run far beyond Korea. The Communist 
rulers now know that, if they wage another war of aggression, those 
who unwillingly serve in their Red armies can escape to freedom, 
confident that they will never be handed back. Thus the Red armies 
become less dependable as instruments of aggression, and the chance 
of aggression is correspondingly reduced. 

In this hour, when we think of the gains which this armistice records, 
we must think also of the cost. We owe much, indeed all humanity 
owes much, to the gallant troops who fought under the United Nations 
Command. The young Americans of our armed forces wrote, often 
with their blood, an epic chapter of heroic response to duty. 

The brave people of the Republic of Korea, under the inspiring 
leadership of President Rhee, sustained their will to fight in the face 
of frightful suffering. And, also, fifteen members of the United Na- 
tions, in addition to the United States, contributed valiant fighting 
men to the United Nations Command. All of this cost must be held 
in grateful remembrance. 

And in this hour, as we recognize our debt, let us also recognize 
that gratitude is not enough. We face new tasks. An immediate task 
is the binding-up of the wounds that war has inflicted. We shall do 
so in South Korea, and indeed in all Korea, if unification can be 
achieved. We are no less determined than before to achieve this unifi- 
cation. 

Since World War II it has been our firm conviction that the uni- 
fication of the peninsula must come about through political means 
rather than through force. Nothing has happened ‘to alter that con- 
viction. Now we shall press forward, by peaceful means in political 
conference, to end an unnatural division which, so long as it persists, 
will be a potential cause of strife. 
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_ Finally, in this hour, let us recognize that the need for effort and 
for sacrifice has not passed. In war men make vast sacrifices for peace. 
And then, when peace is won, they fail to make the lesser sacrifices 
needed to keep the peace. Let us, this time, not relax, but mobilize 
for peace the resources, spiritual and material, which too often we 
reserve for war. Now more than ever we are bound irrevocably to 
press forward toward the goals of universal peace and justice. 


Armistice Message by General Mark W. Clark to His 
United Nations Command 
July 27, 1953 


Three years of agonizing conflict, accompanied during the past two 
‘years by determined and frustrating negotiations, have at last brought 
an armistice to the valiant people of South Korea and her allies. 

This armistice is of vital importance to the whole world. It is im- 
portant in a highly personal way to you and me as individuals—to 
your lives and careers—to our families and our friends and neigh- 
bors back home. It is so important that I am taking the most direct 
means possible to explain to all of you exactly what it means and 
what it does not mean. 

First, I must tell you as emphatically as I can that this does not 
mean an immediate or even early withdrawal from Korea. 

Second, it does mean that our duties and responsibilities during the 
critical period of the armistice are heightened and intensified, rather 
than diminished. 

This is why. An armistice is a military agreement between opposing 
commanders to cease fire and to permit the opposing sides to attempt 
a solution of the conflict by political conferences. 

Under the terms of the armistice, therefore, the commanders of 
each side have agreed to recommend to their respective Governments 
that a political conference be held within three months, at which a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean problem will be sought. 

Now, the first very natural and very human reaction to the news 
that we have reached an armistice agreement will be one of rejoicing, 
and I join with you and your loved ones in the hope that the armistice 
will indeed prove to be.a step toward peace. 

But I must, at the same time, make it plain that although the 
thunder of the guns dies down and a welcome silence descends upon 
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the battlefield, the conflict will not be over until the Governments: 
concerned have reached a firm political settlement. | 

Meanwhile, we remain, in strength—a reminder to the enemy and| 
his emissaries that our might and power stand behind the pledges; 
of the United Nations to defend the Republic of Korea against any’ 
aggressor. | 

We cannot turn our backs on the conflict and go home. That would 
be reckless and dangerous. We must face the fact, the stern reality, , 
that this is not-peace, but a suspension of hostilities. It is my fervent : 
hope that this suspension of the fighting will lead to peace. But bitter * 
experience has taught us that we must be prepared for any eventuality. . 

If there ever was a time when we must stand firm and alert, this) 
is it. We must be doubly on guard against relaxing our vigilance. . 
We must maintain our strength. 

There have been past occasions when we lowered our guard, re-> 
duced our military establishment, dissipated our strength—all because _ 
we put too much trust and faith in promises that later proved to be 
faithless and untrustworthy. We will not repeat that mistake. 

I pray, with you, that the time will come when we can resume our 
peaceful lives—in a world at peace. But until that time we must re- 
main on guard. 

The correct conduct of every one of us during the armistice will 
have far-reaching effect upon the success of future negotiations. Your 
commanders will explain to you in detail what is expected of you dur- 
ing this period. As so much is at stake, I charge each of you with 
giving your best performance of duty, constantly alert to the special 
problems which now face us. 

Meanwhile, I send to every member of the United Nations Com- 
mand my profound thanks for the loyalty and courage with which 
you have met the enemy’s challenge, and for your magnificent achieve- 
ments during these three grim years. 

I salute our heroic dead, humbly, I pray that these who have suffered 
the ultimate tragedy of war, these who have lost their loved ones in 
the field of honor, will find strength and consolation in the firm 
knowledge that through these sacrifices the cause of humanity 
marches on. 

In this historic cause, consecrated by our common suffering and 
sacrifices, we propose, with the help of Almighty God, to remain 
steadfast and firm—faithful to our pledges in the cause of human dig- 
nity and freedom. 


